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An illustrated edition of the 
Revised Standard Version New Testament 
Available for the first time— 


this attractive Revised Standard Version New Testament is a beau- 
tiful edition to own and makes a truly handsome gift to give to your 
friends. It contains eight full color reproductions of Masterpieces 


of religious art, including the works of Raphael, El Greco and Rem- 
brandt. 


Printed in large easy-to-read type on super white opaque paper (page size: 51.” x 814"), this edition is 
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has a glassine jacket and ribbon marker. 
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NOW—+for the first time—a Concordance of the Revised Standard Version Bible. 


INVALUABLE for study, reference, sermons and quotations, this Concordance contains every key word in 


ey 
the RSV Bible just as any complete Concordance to the King James Bible contains all key words for that 
version. 


NO OTHER CONCORDANCE can be used effectively with the RSVB. For instance, the words “aban- 
don” and “abate” appear in the RSVB but not in the King James Bible. Likewise, words appear in the King 
James but not in the RSVB, as “orator” and “operation.” 

Nelson’s Concordance is truly the KEY to 


eater understanding of the Bible. Order your copy today. 
8” x 10144”. Two-column style. Approximately 1 pages. 
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HESE are books that boys and girls love, and that you can be proud to give them. They are 
books that make the child the friend of children of the past who became great Americans. 
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Each volume contains about 190 pages, square 12mo, and is illustrated with drawings 
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The Ordeal of Thomas Wolfe: 


Asheville Notes 


By L. M. CoLuins 


When I read, for review purposes for the 
Nashville TENNESSEAN, Rubin’s THOMAS 
WOLFE, THE WEATHER OF HIS YOUTH, 
I was reminded of the effect of unromantic, 
provincial Asheville on Thomas Wolfe’s creative 
genius,—of how Wolfe remembered his native city 
and how his recall in the novels made Asheville 
seethe with anger and resentment. I was also 
reminded that Wolfe loved his home-town and, 
in time—time with its diverse changes which 
governed the artist and the man, he wanted to be 
loved and respected and to belong there in his 
“native earth.” The Wolfe-Asheville affair was 
an ordeal of the heart and soul and, I believed, 
continued. 

So thinking, I wanted to visit the hills and home 
of Thomas Wolfe, to talk to people he once knew, 
and to see the town that symbolized his native 
earth in his search for identity, for love, and for 
honor among his own folk. 

I .did visit Asheville in the summer of 1955. 
I found out, among other things, that in Wolfe’s 
city the Thomas Wolfe Memorial Association, 
Inc., owns, operates, and maintains the Wolfe 
home, known as the Thomas Wolfe Memorial 
(referred to as “Dixieland” in LOOK HOME- 
WARD, ANGEL). This was part-proof that 
Wolfe had ‘come home again’ and had begun to 
be accepted. 

But the fact that the Thomas Wolfe Collec- 
tion (letters, photographs, books, clippings, etc.) 
in the Pack Memorial Public Library is housed in 
the closet of one room would indicate that full 
acceptance, unbound by sentiment and library 
fiscal matters, is yet to come. 

Wolfe at fifteen knew himself to be at variance 
with his town and with his mother of penny- 
pinching fame in the Wolfe story. He begged 
her to send him to college at Charlottesville, 
about which he had become enthusiastic. With 
the help of teachers who had confidence in him, 
he talked her into the idea of a college education 
for him, she selecting, with his father’s encourage- 
ment, the State University at Chapel Hill because 
it was cheaper. (Her resistance stemmed not 


from lack of means but from niggardliness and a 
lack of faith in her son, though he had already 
shown competence in school: according to the 
Asheville CITIZEN, June 2, 1916, Wolfe won 
the medal offered for the best essay on Shake- 
speare in a declamation contest at the North State 
Fitting School.) 
2 


WOLFE attended the University, graduating at 
nineteen in June 1920, happy away from the 
confines of his mother’s narrow view of life and 
Asheville’s smalltown ways and philosophies. At 
college he was a conformist, the center of the 
laughing, story-telling circle, a contented member 
of a small world, suffering only infrequent embar- 
rassments. He knew full happy years there. The 
Asheville TIMES, March 17, 1919, checked on 
him in this fashion : 
Mr. Wolfe has . . . won quite a reputation 
at the University by his literary ability. He 
is managing editor of the Tar Heel, the 
university weekly newspaper, and assistant 
editor of the University magazine. He is one 
of the most popular students in the univer- 
sity, being a leader in student thought and 
sentiment, and vitally connected with all stu- 
dent activities and campus organizations. 
After college, again he begged his mother— 
begged and wept and begged again—to send him 
away to study. She reluctantly did so, and he 
went to Harvard for two years to study creative 
drama with Professor Baker, happily plodding 
his way away from home. Only once did he visit 
his mother and sister and Asheville between 1920 
and 1929. He was ashamed of his mother’s 
boarding house and of her ‘money fever.’ (Ac- 
cording to a story told by Miss Myro Champion, 
librarian at Pack Memorial Public Library, who 
got it from Wolfe’s sister Mabel, at his North 
Carolina Commencement Mrs. Wolfe passed out 
cards advertising her boarding-house business. 
When Wolfe discovered this, big-man-on-campus 
that he was, he fell across his bed, crying: 
“Mamma’s ruining me!’’) 

Especially exhilarated and inspired, he felt the 
urge to create. Attempting to share his happi- 
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ness with his mother in his search for a career 
a playwright, he was graphic about Asheville. 
He wrote her that his plays, reflecting life’s ugli- 
nesses, would displease many, yet he was com- 
pelled to describe truth as it was revealed to him. 

But his happiness was short-lived. After the 
bitterness of fruitless efforts to find himself as 
a playwright, after the distractions of Paris, after 
loneliness in New York City, he evidenced soul- 
break. Professor Frederick Koch recalls in THE 
CAROLINA PLAY-BOOK, March-June, 1943: 

Perhaps in desperation, then—to provide 

an outlet for his pent-up feeling of failure— 
(his play MANNERHOUSE had been re- 
jected by the Theatre Guild)—he turned 
from the highly concentrated form of the 
drama to the freer form of the novel. He 
burst forth in a Niagara of words, and wrote 
trunksfull of gargantuan manuscript which 
had to be reduced by his devoted friend and 
editor, Maxwell Perkins, to practicable limits 
for publication. He was destined to win 
immortality in another field than that of 
drama. 

He was at the time of inventory,—hastened on 
by a shift in ambitions and creative directions, 
At any rate, he wrote Mabel in June, 1927, telling 
her of the tremendous wanting to write, and ask 
ing for her good will. 


3 


In His desolation he found in the New York 
stage-designer, Aline Bernstein, seventeen years 
his senior, comfort and friendliness. A copy of 
the HARVARD ALUMNI BULLETIN, Febru- 
ary 22, 1947, in the Pack library, refers to 
Wolfe’s inscription in the first copy of his first 
book : 


To Aline Bernstein on my 28th birthday, | 
present her with this, the first copy of my 
first book. This book was written because of 
her and is dedicated to her. At a time when 
my life seemed desolate, and when I had little 
faith in myself I met her. She brought me 
friendship, material and spiritual relief, and 
love such as I had never had before. I hope 
therefore that readers of my book will find 
at least part of it worthy of such a woman. 

Thomas Wolfe, Oct. 3, 1929 
Yet, the point is worth noting here that in his 
first book, LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL, he 
was writing of his “native earth.” Asheville knew 





that he was writing ; the CITIZEN, July 26, 1929, 
had recorded: 

Thomas Wolfe’s Asheville friends, and 
they are numbered by the score, will be much 
interested to learn that the August fiction 
number of Scribner’s Magazine carries his 
first published short story entitled” An Angel 
on the Porch.” . . . Those persons who have 
been in intimate contact with Tom Wolfe’s 
work were confident that within a short 
time his ability and talent would be recog- 
nized. This recognition that is now coming 
to Mr. Wolfe occasions no surprise. It was 
expected. 

Earlier, he had indicated to his brother Ben 
his appreciation for kindnesses shown him by his 
editors, his sincere hope that the book would suc- 
ceed, and his concern that it might disturb some 
people. 

The heavy emotional travail continued, as evi- 
denced by two of Wolfe’s letters shortly after 
the publication of LOOK HOMEWARD, AN- 
GEL. In one, he almost tenderly thanked a total 
stranger for his kind note of praise, telling him 
this was the first such letter about his book he had 
received. The other was his glad response to the 
writer of the New York TIMES review of his 
book. He called them both ‘friend.’ 

In the meanwhile, Asheville read the book and 
the city was shocked, horrified, and angry. The 
Pack librarian personally censored Wolfe, and 
when F. Scott Fitzgerald came to the library to 
borrow LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL in 
1935, he discovered no Wolfe there. (He went 
straight to a book-seller, bought two copies and 
presented them to the library. They were accepted 
and circulated.) Asheville called him traitor. 
Note a letter, written years afterwards, that under- 
scores the extremely negative reaction to Wolfe: 

Supt. Asheville Public Library 

City 

Dear Sir: 

I rejoiced in your refusal to allow on your 
shelves some years ago the obscene vaporings 
of Thomas Wolfe. I hope you are sticking 
to your decision. I know nothing of his 
reputed libels of certain former citizens, as I 
was not here then. But I know that for bare 
bestial foulness I’ve never seen “Look Home- 
ward, Angel” surpassed. It should be for- 
bidden the mails. Do not let any influence 
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persuade you to let his buckets of night soil 
sit on your shelves. 

Let others join him as fellow purveyors 
of buzzards’ offal, but let’s keep our library 
clean that such stuff find its proper place 
in the sewer where it belongs and where his 
mind seems to live. 

Yours for decency and morality, 

A Friend 
4 
IN TIME and in his own way Wolfe described his 
reactions to Asheville’s reception to LOOK 
HOMEWARD, ANGEL in a letter to Fred 
Wolfe. He was pained and miserable for having 
caused anyone to suffer. 


The Fitzgerald incident was a sign that the 
sentiment and strong feelings against Wofe were 
on the wane. And in 1936 there was another 
sign: the State Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion of North Carolina invited him to speak at 
one of its meetings. He declined. But the 
next year, after an absence of more than seven 
years, Wolfe returned to Asheville and was re- 
ceived with friendliness. The city that had de- 
nounced him and banned his books now lionized 
him. 


Wolfe was so pleased with this reception he 
declared that he should like to stay home. For 
the CITIZEN-TIMES, May 16, 1937, he wrote 
“Return,” to describe his feelings at being home 
again,—at belonging at long last. In this long 
essay he expresses his love for “‘my native earth, 
my town, my childhood and my youth, with all 
the faces, all lives and histories of long ago.” He 
declared for all who had been angry once but at 
this time were forgiving and killed the fatted calf 
for the return of Asheville’s prodigal son: 


—And I have come back now: I have come 
home again, and there is nothing more that 
I can say.—All arguments are ended: say- 
ing nothing, all is said then; all is known: | 
am home. 

Where are the words I thought that I must 
say, the arguments I thought I should make, 
the debates and demonstrations that so often, 
in those years of absence, memory, wander- 
ing, youth, and new discovery I had so hotly 
made to solitude, and to the ghostly audience 
of an absent fellowship, the thousand things 
that I would prove and show when I re- 
turned—where are they now? 


We have grown older, much water and 





some blood has gone beneath the bridge since 
then: I think we know each other better— 
but, oh brothers, friends, and comrades of 
this mortal dust—we have not changed! 
For here again, again, I turn into 
the street, finding again the place where 
corners meet, looking again to see if time 
is there. And all of it is as it has always 
been: again, again, I turn, and find again 
the things that I have always known: the 
cool sweet magic of starred mountain, the 
hugh attentiveness of dark, the slope, the 
street, the trees, the living silence of the 
houses waiting, and the fact that April has 
come back again .. . And again, again in the 
old house I feel beneath my tread the creak 
of the old stair, the worn rail, the white- 
washed walls, the feel of darkness and the 
house asleep, and think, “I was a child here; 
here the stairs, and here was darkness; this 
was I, and here is Time.” 
These things will never change . . . 

These things, or such as these, will 
come again; so too, the high heart and the 
proud and flaming vision of a child—to do 
the best that may be in him, shaped from this 
earth, as we, and patterned by this scheme, to 
wreak with all his might, with humbleness 
and pride, to strike here from his native rock, 
I pray, the waters of our thirst, to get here 
from his native earth, his vision of this earth 
and this America, to hear again, as we, the 
wheel, the whistle, and the trolley bell, so too, 
as we, to go out from these hills and find 
and shape the great America of our dis- 
covery; so, too, as we, who writes these 
words, to know again the everlasting legend 
of man’s youth—flight, quest, and wandering 
—exile and return. 


DEsPITE all this Wolfe was restless at home, not 
getting the physical isolation he needed; he soon 
withdrew from the Asheville scene. He wan- 
dered, writing and speaking. On September 15, 
1938 he was dead. Then, for one last time he 
came home again and Asheville quietly buried 
him. Three of his North Carolina friends served 
as pallbearers: Paul Green, Jonathan Daniels, 
and Professor Koch, who wrote of this time at 
Asheville for THE CAROLINA PLAY-BOOK, 
March-June, 1943: 


His body lay in the parlor of the old 
brown boarding house of his boyhood days at 
48 Spruce Street, just off the business sec- 
tion .. . For Tom’s grave I was eager to get 
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some violets like “the big blue ones” the 
homecoming Buck Gavin wanted to put on 
his pal’s grave high up in the Smokies. But 
there were no violets to be had in September. 
Instead we found for him a bunch of flaming 
bittersweet and a mass of palm-like leucothoe 
from his native mountains. 

We carried him to the cemetery plot of 
the Gant family, up a steep slope under the 
blazing colors of the maples and the brooding 
green of the pine woods. A drowsy haze of 
late afternoon hung over the hills. Beyond 
the French Broad River on the western hori- 
zon the misty blue ranges folded away serene- 





ly in the distance. A single bird sang over- 
head. The mass of bittersweet and palm-like 
leucothoe remained at the head of the grave. 
We walked silently away. 

Tom had come home at last—‘Where the 
weary of heart can abide forever, where the 
weary of wandering can find peace, where the 
tumult, the fever, and the fret shall be for- 
ever stilled.” 

Later, Jonathan Daniels said, “What a 
chapter Tom would have made of this!” 
These are my notes written at Asheville; this 

is what I learned and heard of the ordeal of 
Thomas Wolfe, novelist. 





Our Vice-Presidents 


By Nortu CALLAHAN 


How far would you get on a $64,000-question 
session in regard to our Presidency? In trying 
to qualify to some extent, I dug into the local 
public library, the New York Historical Society 
and elsewhere, and came up with the following 
information which concerns each one of us right 
now. 

Seven Vice-Presidents have become President 
when the Chief Executive died: John Tyler, Mil- 
lard Fillmore, Andrew Johnson, Chester A. 
Arthur, Theodore Roosevelt, Calvin Coolidge and 
Harry Truman. The oldest President at the time 
of his election was William Henry Harrison, 
aged 67. He served one month and died. The 
youngest was Teddy Roosevelt who was 43 when 
McKinley died. William Howard Taft was the 
heaviest President, tipping the scales at over 300 
pounds, while James Madison was the lightest, 
weighing just 100. John Tyler had the largest 
family, 14 children from 2 wives. James Buc- 
hanan was the only bachelor President, and 
Grover Cleveland the only one who was married 
in the White House, being about 50 at the time 
and later raising a large family. 

Only nine Presidents have served two {ull 
terms: Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Jackson, Grant, Cleveland, Wilson and Franklin 
1D. Roosevelt. Only one Vice-President has re 
signed his office, John C. Calhoun on December 
28, 1832, after he and Jackson had fallen out. 
Che first national convention was held in Balti- 


more in 1831, candidates before that being nomi- 
nated by Congressional caucus. In 1876, Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes won the Presidency by a majority 
of only one electoral ballot—and that was after a 
trade between Northern Republicans and South- 
ern Bourbons. 

Seven Presidents have died in office: Lincoln, 
Garfield, and McKinley were assassinated. Others 
were Harrison, Taylor, Harding and FDR. Har- 
rison and Taylor died in the White House. John- 
son and FDR were both shot at. Three Presi- 
dents died on the Fourth of July, Thomas Jeffer- 
son and John Adams, in 1826, when the latter 
dying in Massachusetts remarked that his old 
friend Jefferson still survived, but actually he 
had died a few hours earlier in Virginia, and 
Adams did not know it. James Monroe died on 
the Fourth of July, 1831. Three Vice-Presidents 
have been elected President after serving the 
inexpired terms of their predecessors, T. Roose- 
velt, Coolidge and Truman. 

Franklin Pierce was the only President to keep 
his cabinet intact for four years. The first 
woman nominated for President was Mrs, Vic- 
toria Clafin Woodhull, by the Equal Rights Party 
in 1872. Ulysses S. Grant had always been a 
Democrat until he was nominated on the Repub- 
lican ticket. Before the Civil War, he had been 
cashiered out of the Army and after trying other 
work unsuccessfully, he was so down-and-out, he 
had to pawn his watch in St. Louis for Christmas 
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presents for his family in 1852. The longest con- 
vention was held by the Democrats in 1924 when 
it took 103 ballots to nominate John W. Davis. 
On the other hand, George Washington was 
nominated unanimously on the first vote. 

And so it goes. Our Presidents have been 





mainly men with few enemies, who were in the 
right place at the right time. Fortunately, our 
Constitution is still so fitting and effective in 
most ways, that whoever is nominated and elected 
is apt to be a pretty good man who will be a credit 
to the past and a pilot for our future. 





Literary Mideast U. S. A. 


DELAWARE 
Davip J. HARKNESS 


The Big Little State in the Heart of the East 
Coast, also called The First State. The Diamond 
State, and The Blue Hen State, was named in 
honor of Thomas West, Lord De la Warr, first 
governor of the Virginia Colony. The Stars 
and Stripes was first raised as the standard of 
American troops at the Battle of Cooch’s Bridge, 
September 5, 1777, southwest of Wilmington. 
Delaware was the first state to ratify the Consti- 
tution, December 7, 1787, after the famous ride of 
its own Paul Revere, Caesar Rodney of Dover, 
and thus was the first state to enter the Union. 
With such historical traditions, it is appropriate 
that the state motto be “Liberty and Independ- 
ence.” The name The Diamond State was coined 
by Thomas Jefferson because this tiny state has 
produced so many great men. It certainly con- 
tains great wealth within a small area, for it is 
rich in history, military and naval heroes, old 
homes and churches, institutions and traditions, 
and literature. During the Revolutionary War 
Captain Jonathan Caldwell’s company from Dela- 
ware took game cocks, which were from a brood 
of famous fighting Blue Hens, to amuse them- 
selves. The men became known for their fighting 
ability and thus were called the “Blue Hen’s 
Chickens.” The state bird of Delaware is the 
blue hen chicken and this state is called The Blue 
Hen State. 

The first settlers of Delaware were Swedish 
and Dutch. Washington Irving pictured New 
Sweden on the banks of the Delaware in his 
“Knickerbocker’s Holiday” in 1809. James Kirk 
Paulding, Irving’s friend, used this Swedish- 
Dutch material in his “Koningsmarke” in 1823. 
Emma Rayner’s “In Castle and Colony” deals 
with the Swedish settlements in the Delaware 


Valley. Christopher Ward used his native city 
of Wilmington as the locale for his first novel, 
“One Little Man.” His “Jonathan Drew” is a 
novel of the period around 1820. His novel “Star- 
ling” also has a Wilmington setting. He also 
wrote “the Dutch and Swedes on the Delaware” 
and “New Sweden on the Delaware.” Katherine 
Pawle’s “Mural for a Later Day” and Gertrude 
Crownfield’s “Proud Lady,” the latter about Arm- 
gart Printz, “the proud lady of Tinicum,” picture 
the Swedish settlement. Rupert S. Holland’s 
swashbuckling “Pirates of the Delaware” deals 
with piracy on the Delaware River and Bay. 
“Blowing Weather” by John T. McIntyre is laid 
in a pirate’s den at New Castle. The post-Revo- 
lutionary pirates are depicted in Howard Pyle’s 
“With the Capes,” laid at West Chester. Mr. 
Pyle’s Studio in Wilmington is open today as a 
shrine and is just as it was when the noted author- 
illustrator worked there and produced “The 
Merry Adventures of Robin Hood” and “The 
Book of Pirates” and many other romantic books 
that have become American young people’s class- 
ics. He wrote his appreciation of his native 
state in “Among the Sand Hills” and spoke of 
the peninsula with “its careless air of gentility, 
just tempered with an aristocratic exclusiveness.” 
His pupil, N. C. Wyeth, lived in Wilmington and 
Chadds Ford and had a studio on the bank of 
the Brandywine. He is well known today as an 
illustrator of books by Stevenson and James 
Fenimore Cooper. 


2 


ROBERT MONTGOMERY BIRD, a native of Dela- 
ware, wrote “The Hawks of Hawk Hollow,” 
which takes place in the Delaware Water Gap at 
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the close of the Revolution. John Lofland, known 
as “The Milford Bard,” wrote a series of prose 
tales based on local legend for a Wilmington 
newspaper of which he was literary editor—“The 
Wizard of Valley Forge.” ‘Helen Mac Trever, a 
Tale of the Battle of Brandywine,” “The Quaker 
Merchant of Wilmington,” and “Wild Harry of 
Wilmington.” The Quaker community of Wil- 
mington is the scene of “The Wandering Heir” by 
Charles Reade, the Victorian historical novelist. 
George Alfred Townsend, who was born in 
Georgetown, wrote “The Entailed Hat,” which 
tells the story of Patty Cannon and the slaves. 
His “Katy of Catoctin” is a Civil War novel of 
the Western Shore of Maryland and the Dutch 
and Catholic people on the other side of the 
Chesapeake. His “Tales of the Chesapeake” in- 
cludes two Delaware tales—“The Big Idiot” and 
“The Ticking Stone.” The story of Patty Can- 
non is also told in R. W. Messenger’s “Patty Can- 
non Administers Justice.” Hildegarde H. Swift’s 
“Road to Freedom” is a story of the underground 
railroad running north to Wilmington, and deals 
with its heroic promoter, Thomas Garrett, during 
the slavery controversy. Frederick Douglass and 
his antislavery activities are dealt with in the 
fictional biography by Edmund Fuller titled “A 
Star Pointed North.” Oliver Evans, who was 
born near Newport, Delaware, and has been 
called the “Watt of America” because he con- 
structed the first high-pressure steam engine in 
America, is the subject of Darwin Teilhet’s novel 
“Trouble Is My Master.” 

Gertrude Crownfield’s “King’s Pardon” has a 
setting in New Castle and also at Lewes and the 
old Henlopen Light. Her novel “Where Glory 
Waits” is a fictionalized account of the ill-starred 
love affair between General “Mad” Anthony 
Wayne and Mary Vining, “The Belle of Dela- 
ware,” who lived at “The Willows” in Wilming- 
ton. The Ridgely House in Dover, on the north 
side of the Green, a two-and-a-half story resi- 
dence with thick walls of old-fashioned bricks, 
and the garden adjoining it are the setting for 
much of the action of “Where Glory Waits,” the 
novel of the Revolutionary belle. The house is 
open on Old Dover Day in May and the hostesses 
wear costumes of the period. Mary Vining is 


buried in an unmarked grave in Old Swedes 
Cemetery in Wilmington, where Elizabeth Mont- 
gomery is also buried. Miss Montgomery first 
told the story of Mary Vining in 1851 in her 
“Reminiscences of Wilmington.” The George 
Read House in the Strand in New Castle, one of 
the finest examples extant of American Georgian 
architecture, is the scene of “The Crooked Eye,” 
a mystery novel dealing with the pirate descen- 
dants, by Katharine Virden (Mrs. Clarence A. 
Southerland) of Wilmington. This house is open 
each year in May when the ladies of New Castle 
wear colonial costumes and hold open house. Lida 
Larrimore fell under the spell of New Castle and 
wrote a novel of Wilmington and New Castle 
titled “Mulberry Square,” in which she celebrates 
the antique charm of New Castle’s Green, “The 
Thing in the Night” by Katharine Virden is a 
mystery which investigates murder in the aristo- 
cratic precincts of Delaware Avenue in Wilming- 
ton. Elma Elvinger’s “Grapes of Canaan” is a 
novel of the rise of the Jews in Wilmington. J. 
Saunders Redding’s autobiography “No Day of 
Triumph” presents the life of the Negroes on the 
East Side in Wilmington. “Poketown People” 
by Ella Middleton Tybout, who was born near 
New Castle, recreates a Negro shanty village 
south of Delaware City near the Chesapeake- 
Delaware Canal. The author now makes her 
home in a little town situated in the foothills of 
the Allegheny Mountains. Christopher Ward’s 
novel “Yankee Rover” has a setting in New 
Castle. 


3 


Two DELAWARE authors have given us Rivers of 
America volumes. Harry Emerson Wildes, who 
was born in Middletown, is the author of “The 
Delaware” and also of the biography “Anthony 
Wayne.” He lives in Philadelphia today and has 
written “Valley Forge” and “Twin Rivers: The 
Raritan and the Passaic” in the Rivers of America 
Series. Henry Seidel Canby, who was born in 
Wilmington, is the author of “The Brandywine” 
in this series. Dr. Canby, the leading critic that 
Delaware has contributed to American letters, 
helped to found The Saturday Review, of which 
he was editor from 1924 to 1936, and The Yale 
Review, After picturing upper-class respecta- 
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bility in his realistic novel “Our House” (in 
which Wilmington is called “Millington”), he 
returned to Delaware Avenue in “The Age of 
Confidence,” his analysis of American upper- 
middle class life in the 1890's, in a nostalgic vein 
and found it the representative embodiment of a 
bygone American dream. John Biggs, Jr. wrote 
“Demigods” and “Seven Days Whipping,” both 
set in Wilmington and the valley of Red Clay 
Creek. Mary Biggs has written “Lily-Iron,” 
which describes the region from Red Clay Creek 
to the sea. Anne Parrish grew up in Delaware and 
attended school in Wilmington. The neighbor- 
hood of her home near Claymont is the scene of 
her most successful novel, “The Perennial Bache- 
lor,” which won the Harper’s Prize in 1925 and 
became a national best-seller. This novel gives an 
excellent sketching of social Wilmington and an 
idyllic picture of an earlier and unspoiled Clay- 
mont. Her “All Kneeling” deals with events and 
personalities of village life. Her brother Dillwyn 
Parrish wrote “Smith Everlasting,” a novel of the 
Wilmington-Claymont scene. 

Charles Wertenbaker has used his native Wil- 
mington as the scene of his novels. “For My 
Father” is laid in the environs of Delaware Ave- 
nue. “The Barons” deals with a Pennsylvania 
family whose business is the manufacture of gun- 
powder, dynamite, and trinitrotoluene. This novel 
is inevitably associated by readers and reviews 
with the Du Ponts of Wilmington. All the facts 
of the plot find their counterparts in Wilmington 
fact or legend. The late Samuel Shellabarger’s 
1956 novel “Tolbecken” is a story of five genera- 
tions of a family which have lived near Wilming- 
ton and have not only put down their own cul- 
tural roots but nourished the neighborhood as 
well, and have built with dignity and purpose. 
The tradition of honorable living is the main- 
spring of the family, and the development of 
thought about democracy, education and war in 
the youngest generation is cleverly hung on the 
family tree. Woodrow Wilson’s new philosophy 
of democratic education at Princeton and his later 
thoughts about war and peace while he is Presi- 
dent provide the core around which the plot 
revolves. 

The John Dickinson Mansion at Dover, home 


of the Revolutionary statesman and pamphleteer 
known as “the Penman of the Revolution,” is a 
shrine to the man who wrote “Letters from a 
Farmer in Pennsylvania to the Inhabitants of the 
British Colonies.” “Chevannes” near Wilmington 
was built as a reproduction of the French- 
Norman house and gardens at Chevannes, France 
of the first Pierre Samuel du Pont de Nemours, 
founder of the American line. Mrs. B. G. du Pont, 
owner of “Chevannes,” was the author of “His- 
tory of the Du Pont Company, 1802-1902” and 
other books, Nearby is “Winterthur,” the Dela- 
ware estate of Henry F. du Pont, which is now a 
museum providing a panorama of colonial and 
early state interiors of the period from 1690 to 
1840. John K. Winkler has written “The Du Pont 
Dynasty.” 

“The Quaker Colonies” by Sydney G. Fisher 
tells the story of the proprietors of the Delaware. 
“Federalist Delaware” by John A. Munroe gives 
the story of Delaware industry, agriculture, re- 
ligion and education from 1775 to 1815. “Dela- 
ware, A History of the First State” was edited by 
H. Clay Reed, professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. C. A. Weslager wrote “Dela- 
ware’s Buried Past” and George F, Bennett gave 
us “Early Architecture of Delaware.” John Mar- 
tin Hammond wrote “Colonial Mansions of Mary- 
land and Delaware” and Phillip B. Wallace is 
the author of “Colonial Churches and Meeting 
Houses of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware.” “Chesapeake Bay and Tidewater” is a 
beautiful book of photographs of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and Delaware by A. Aubrey Bodine. “The 


Valley of the Delaware” was written by John 
Palmer Garber and Edward Noble Vallanding- 
ham has given us “Delaware and the Eastern 
Shore.” A. O. H. Grier wrote “This Was Wil- 
mington” and Anna T. Lincoln is the author of 
“Wilmington, Delaware: Three Centuries Under 


Four Flags.” Two books for young people are 
“The Delaware Indians: Eastern Fishermen and 
Farmers” by Sonia Bleeker and “Packet Alley” 
by Elizabeth Meg, the latter laid in New Castle. 
Two of the best-known paintings by the American 
artist George Inness are titled “Delaware Water 
Gap” and “Delaware Valley.” 
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Bibliophile’s Notebook 


By JoHn Davip MARSHALL 


Next month Appleton-Century-Crofts will pub- 
lish “George Bernard Shaw: Man of the Cen- 
tury” by Archibald Henderson, whom Shaw 
made his “authorized” biographer back in 1905 
and who has been called the “world’s leading 
authority on GBS.” The new Shaw biography is 
a complete life of GBS and an analysis of his 
personality which should attract a good deal of 
critical attention in this 100th anniversary year 
of Shaw’s birth. It runs to almost half a million 
words, 60,000 of them written by the playwright 
himself in the form of letters to Beatrice and 
Sidney Webb, Richard Mansfield, and othe 
friends. Much of the material and many of the 
photographs included have never before been pub 
lished. The biographer, Archibald Henderson, is 
quite an interesting personality in his own right. 
Henderson, since 1948, has been emeritus pro 
fessor of mathematics at the University of North 
Carolina where he was head of the mathematics 
department for a number of years. He received 
his first Ph.D. in 1902 from the University of 
North Carolina and his second Ph.D, in 1915 
from the University of Chicago. He studied un- 
der Einstein at the University of Berlin and has 
written several books about Einstein and the 
theory of relativity. Dr, Henderson’s interest in 
Shaw dates from 1903 when he saw an amateur 
production of the dramatist’s “You Never Can 
Tell.” Throughout his long life Shaw kept Hen- 
derson supplied with material until eventually he 
had a larger collection of Shaviana than GBS 
himself. Two of Henderson’s best-known earlier 
books are “George Bernard Shaw: His Life and 
Work” which Shaw termed a masterpiece and 
“Bernard Shaw: Playboy and Prophet” which 


one critic went so far as to cite as “conspicuously 


superior to Boswell’s Johnson.” 
2 

Totstoy’s Novet “War and Peace” has fre 
quently been called the greatest novel ever writ 
ten. Paramount Pictures has made a three-and 
one-half-hour motion picture based on the novel 
In an effort to determine just how many people 
have actually read the novel, the producers of 


the movie recently polled some 4,000 educators, 
editors, librarians, and students by way of a 
questionnaire. More than 1,000 replies were re- 
ceived from this rather select group. Some 48 
per cent of those replying claimed to have read all 
of Tolstoy’s epic; 18 per cent stated that they had 
started it and got bogged down somewhere along 
the way; 27 per cent indicated that they planned 
to read it some day. A staunchly individualist 
minority of 7 per cent admitted quite frankly that 
they had “no interest” whatever in reading the 
hook no matter how great it may be! The poll 
also revealed some interesting impressions which 
the novel has made upon those who have read it. 
Thirty-nine per cent remembered most vividly 
the ideas and philosophy of Tolstoy; 33 per cent 
voted in favor of its panorama, battle scenes ; and 
action ; the remaining 28 per cent found “War and 
Peace’? most memorable for its study of people. 
Reactions to the soon-to-be released motion pic- 
ture cast some light on reaction to the novel. One 
person said “Now all of us can find out how the 
hook ended.” Another commented happily, “I'll 
enjoy the burning of Moscow.” A more cynical 


individual wanted to know “what are they going 


to leave out?” And this is not a bad question, is 
Mt 63 


3 


MACMILLAN has recently reissued George 
Moore’s “The Brook Kerith,” a novel about 
Christ that created an immediate sensation in 
literary and religious circles when it was first 
published in 1916. The major premise of the 
novel is that Jesus was a man of great goodness 
and compassion, a member of the Essene brother- 
hood in his youth, who underwent Crucifixion 
but did not die on the Cross. His later appear- 
ance to Paul was not, therefore, a matter of 
“Resurrection” but an actual meeting between the 
two men. While orthodox religious spokesmen 
have violently attacked the book by the noted 
Irish novelist, it has over the years attained 
something of the stature of a modern literary 
classic. Dr. Charles Francis Potter, writing some 
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time ago in Publishers’ Weekly on books about 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Essene community, 
suggested that the novel deserved to be reissued 


and described it as “‘a thrilling, beautifully-written 
‘prose narrative’ of Jesus living in the Essene 
community.” 





The General and His Cat 


By Jonn C. CALDWELL 


The GENERAL and his CAT are about to 
celebrate their tenth anniversary together and 
both admit it’s been a pretty wild decade. Every- 
one from Tokyo to Bangkok, from Formosa to 
the Philippines knows the General. But for those 
who are not familiar with him, he is Claire Chen- 
nault of Louisiana and Flying Tiger fame. And 
his CAT is the world’s most unusual airline. 
Civil Air Transport it is called officially, but to 
millions in the Far East it is known simply as 
CAT. 

CAT is an unusual operation, a magnificent 
example of American ingenuity and know-how. 
Want to buy an elephant or two, have them 
shipped to America? CAT will do the job. Or 
how about taking a group of students on a tour 
of Asia? CAT does that, and more, regularly. 
Want to be philanthropic and drop a few tons of 
food on some starving area in the Far East? 
CAT did just that a few months ago, saving 
thousands of starving farmers in a mammoth rice 
drop over the remote kingdom of Laos. 

In 1946 General Claire Chennault founded 
Civil Air Transport primarily as a mercy opera 
tion to fly desperately needed UN relief supplies 
and food to the far corners of China. But the 
Communists soon began to push south and CAT’: 
pilots, all veterans of the Marines, Airforce or the 
original Flying Tigers, were called on to do some 
unusual airline chores. Most of them veterans 
of the war in China, the pilots knew every air 
strip in the land. As the Reds pushed south dur- 
ing 1948 and 1949, CAT was asked to evacuate 
whole cities, or to supply cities and armies under 
Red siege. 

The supply of Taiyaun was an epic in air 
logistics. For eight months this city in North 
China was under siege, its airfield under artillery 
fire, And for eight months unarmed CAT planes 
supplied the city, the army, thousands of civilians. 


[ have talked to U.S. military men who say that 
this airlift indirectly made the later Berlin Air- 
lift possible. For it showed what can be done 
with planes in supplying a large population. 

There came the day in 1949 when CAT itself 
became a refugee. Airline headquarters were 
moved all about the mainland of China, then to 
Hainan Island, finally when that island came un 
der attack, to Formosa. And during these many 
moves, CAT pilots had to be resourceful men. 

CAT had purchased a U.S.-surplus LST (a 
large landing craft) for eventual use in its varied 
operations. When the Communists approached 
Shanghai, it was necessary for CAT to move fast. 
The LST was loaded to capacity and ready to 
go—but no ship’s pilot could be found. Felix 
Smith, a ten year man now on CAT’s Tokyo- 
Seoul run, heard of the problem. It turned out 
he had a ship master’s certificate. And so Felix, 
U.S. fighting pilot turned commercial pilot, skip- 
pered the LST out from under Red noses to the 
safety of Hong Kong. 

The story of the LST is but the first chapter in 
another remarkable facet of CAT’s strange opera- 
tions. The ungainly craft is now moored to a 


dock at Kaohsiung, in South Formosa—the only 


floating air craft machinery base in the world. 
It is a remarkable ship, air conditioned, filled 
with hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of 
equipment. Here huge engines and all their parts 
are overhauled, not only for CAT itself, but for 
U.S. Air Force planes from all over the Far 
East. And a few miles away at the Tainan Air 
field, CAT operates a tremendous maintenance 
base where conventional and jet planes are com 
pletely rebuilt. Here too one sees U.S. Airforce 
planes, for CAT’s aircraft specialists are the best 
in Asia. 

Civil Air Transport has lost 27 men, captured 
or killed by the Communists. There are few old 
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time pilots who have not been wounded, shot 
down or at least shot at. For with its experience, 
CAT is continually called upon to carry out dan- 
gerous assignments. Thus Claire Chennault’s 
men undertook to supply the besieged French 
army at Dienpienphu, in Indo-China, and did so 
until the garrison surrendered. When it was nec- 
essary to remove some 3,000 Chinese Nationalist 
guerrillas from the jungles of Burma, CAT did 
the job. It has supplied the isolated off-shore 
islands, flew scores of flights into Korea during 
that war. 

Today Civil Air Transport, shortly to begin its 
eleventh year, is headquartered in Formosa. It 
is a joint Sino-American venture and it has an 
enviable reputation in the Far East. 

Civil Air Transport does far more than handle 
dangerous and exotic assignments. Its planes fly 
on regular schedules, from Seoul to Tokyo, south 
to Okinawa, Formosa, the Philippines and Hong 
Kong. CAT charter planes range from head- 
quarters on Formosa all over the world. In June, 
for instance, the airline flew some 60 Pakistani 
sea men from Hong Kong to Karachi. Some 
weeks earlier it carried the whole Los Angeles 





Philharmonic Orchestra over Southeast Asia. In 


July it unloaded a plane load of American school 
teachers, touring the Far East. 

CAT has not only pioneered aviation in post- 
war Asia. It has a magnificent record in human 
relations. For in spite of its many evacuations, 
the airline always flew all its employees who 
wished to escape, to safety. Within the CAT’s 
varied operations, Americans, Chinese, Japanese, 
Filipino’s, Thais, all work together in harmony. 
CAT, incidentally, is the only airline in the world 
which maintains a school for the children of its 
officials. 

General Chennault as chairman of the board, is 
now relatively inactive. In charge of CAT’s 
operations are a group of live wire young execu- 
tives, average age 35. In spite of its evacuations, 
its financial problems in chaotic post-war Asia, 
the airline still flies the Orient’s air lanes, pro- 
viding excellent service (CAT has never lost a 
passenger on a scheduled run) and reminds the 
people of Asia that there still is a Free China. 
For the flag of Nationalist China is etched proudly 
on every Civil Air Transport plane. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Books and 


Southern Authors 
RED ACRES. By Ethel Gorman. Vulcan Press. 
$3.75 

This is a first novel by an Alabama author and 
although at times a bit tedious, it is in general a 
very commendable job. It is a story of the found- 
ing of the present great city of Birmingham and 
the steel industry around which Birmingham was 
built, and within this story there is a moving ac- 
count of the problems faced by the men and 
women of the South in the period immediately 
following the Civil War. 

Dan Ratchford comes home from the wars to 
find his people struggling desperately, many of 
them losing heart completely in the future of the 
South. There are those who wish to fight on, or 
to escape to South America. There are others 
who are willing to take anything they can get 
from the conquerors of the South. There are car- 
petbaggers involved in the story and men from 
the North who have good intentions and who are 
trying sincerely to bind the wounds of war. 

The author is particularly good as she describes 
the motivations of the principal characters in this 
story and the descriptions are very true to life. 
Oliver Busteed, one of the carpetbaggers, is a 
man who is not all bad by any means, a man who 
has a great desire to help the people of the South, 
a vision of what can be done, and yet he is also 
a man who is not beneath taking bribes and mak- 
ing money out of the problems of the South. 

Dan Ratchford has a vision, a belief that the 
iron ore of Red Acres, his own home, can be de- 
veloped so that the area can rebuild itself. But 
most of the people around him consider him an 
idle dreamer, and he gets very little help in trying 
to make his vision become real. The girl he loves, 
Itara McKerol, is among those who cling to the 
old ways and ideas of the South and differences 
of opinion about the method; of reconstruction 
keep Dan and his girl apart fer many years. 

Dan’s own family are very 11uch opposed to his 
ideas, force him for a while to ;tive up his dreams 
and to study law in the footsveps of his father. 
But in time, with the help of Oliver Busteed, the 


carpetbagger, Dan Ratchford begins to make his 
dream come true. Inevitably, as the iron from 
Red Acres and the surrounding territory is de- 
veloped, there are men who flock in for profit 
on any basis. 

The author is excellent in her description of the 
speculation in land and in railroads that goes on, 
for there must be railroads if the riches of the 
earth are to be harvested. 


There are many disappointments for Dan 
Ratchford before his vision of a great industry 


and a great city come to reality. Itara McKerol, 
thoroughly confused and bedeviled by a father 
who is narrow minded and conservative, marries 
one of Dan’s worst enemies in a fit of spite. There 
are numerous other personality clashes in the de- 
velopment of the city of Birmingham and from 
time to time, as the development progresses there 
are killings, the inevitable selfishness that attends 
all such great changes. In time Itara and Dan 
manage to get their lives straightened out. Itara’s 
husband is conveniently killed, or rather burned 
to death in the great slag pit that has arisen suc- 
cessfully out of Red Acres. It is perhaps this 
romantic interest that is done least effectively in 
Ethel Gorman’s book. There is an air of un- 
reality in the changeable Itara, in the many 
things that happen to the young. couple before 
they are able to realize their love. 

However, “Red Acres” should mark a mile- 
stone in the literary history of the reconstruction 
era. At the same time it is an epic of the founding 
of the iron and steel industry in the South, the 
only place in the earth where all three elements 
for manufacturing steel are found in abundance. 

Ethel Gorman lives and works only a short 
distance from the great Red Acres plantation. 
She has written numerous articles and short 
stories, and in Red Acres has done a commend- 
able job of telling the story of a vital and tem- 
pestuous period in the history of the region. 


CALEB, MY SON. By Lucy Daniels. Lippin- 
cott. $2.75 

This is another first novel, by the 22-year old 
daughter of Jonathan Daniels, editor of The 
Raleigh News and Observer, and granddaughter 
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of Josephus Daniels. Miss Daniels is at present 
a reporter on The Raleigh Times. 

“Caleb, My Son,” is one of the first novels that 
has resulted from the Supreme Court’s desegrega- 
tion order. The author states of her book, “I 
wrote it neither as support nor criticism of any 
cause, but as the story of human people caught 
in a heart-rending struggle.” 

Caleb is a young Southern Negro, bitter and 
dissatisfied, and when the Supreme Court order 
is announced, he becomes fired by desire to do 
something. The something that Caleb does is 
twisted and irrational. He organizes a small 
group of men to meet and talk and to plot; he 
quits his job and most twisted of all, as a gesture 
of defiance, he begins to keep company with a 
white girl. These actions slowly bring disgrace 
upon Caleb’s family. 

Miss Daniels writes beautifully of the problems 
brought by Caleb to each member of the family 
and particularly of the heartaches his actions 
bring to his parents. Caleb is suspected of the 
murder of the white girl’s brother, and this for a 
while cools his ardor, and in small part, brings 
him to his senses. But when the real murderer 
is apprehended, Caleb begins again to meet with 
his friends, to stay out all night, and worst of all 
in the eyes of his family, to see the white girl 
again. It is not that he is interested in the girl, 
but somehow this becomes to him one method of 
showing his independence, a method of striking 
back at what he conceives to be the great in- 
justice, not so much to his race, but to him 
personally. 

The final tragedy occurs when Asa, Caleb’s 
father, unable to control the son’s actions, de- 
cides that he must take action into his own hands. 
He slips out at night and kills Caleb as the boy 
walks down the street with the white girl. 


Many readers will feel that very few people 


would react as Caleb did to the segregation prob 
lem in the South. Whether or not that be true, 
Miss Daniels has written an excellent book from 
the technical standpoint. The anguish of Caleb’s 
parents, the problems created for all the family, 
are exceptionally well described. Certainly Miss 
Daniels shows excellent craftsmanship and should 
go far as a novelist. 


THE PECULIAR INSTITUTION. By Ken- 
neth M. Stampp. Knopf. $5.75 

This book is very similar to “Goodbye To Uncle 
Tom,” by J. C. Furness, reviewed in the SoutH- 
ERN OBSERVER two months ago. It, too, is a book 
probably born of the Supreme Court desegrega- 
tion order. Unfortunately, Mr. Stampp covers 
very much the same ground and in somewhat 
similar style as was covered by Mr. Furness’ 
book. He describes all phases of slavery in the 
ante bellum South, going into great detail on such 
subjects as the working hours of slaves, their 
treatment by their masters and overseers, the re- 
lationship between the general white population 
and the slaves as individuals and as an institution. 

The author makes excellent use of what he calls 
“the unsentimental prose of legal codes and court 
records, of Sheriff’s notices and administrators’ 
accounts.” To give an indication of the de- 
humanizing effects of reducing people to the posi- 
tion of mere chattels, he quotes many of the legal 
provisions of the times relating to slavery and 
many of the sheriff's notices and other legal docu- 
ments having to do with the sale, the escape, the 
punishment of slaves. 

Dr. Stampp, a native of Wisconsin, is professor 
of American history at the University of Cali- 
fornia. He has specialized in Civil War history 
and is the author of two previous books, “Indiana 
Politics During The Civil War,” and “The War 
Came.” 


ERSKINE CALDWELL’S GULF COAST 
STORIES. By Erskine Caldwell. Little, Brown. 
$3.50 

This is a collection of twenty-one new tales by 
Erskine Caldwell, all the stories being set in the 
Gulf Coast region. Some of the stories are witty, 
and nearly all of them have a recurring theme of 
trouble between male and female, sometimes the 
final result being tragedy while at other times the 
result is merely humorous. 

There is a wide gallery of interesting charac- 
ters and the stories are of a type that once started 
will be finished, for they all bear the unmistak 
able stamp of Caldwell’s story-telling methods. 


TAR HEEL WRITERS I HAVE KNOWN. 
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By Barnadette Hoyle. John F. Blair, Publisher. 
$4.00 

With her pen and a camera the author describes 
a number of North Carolina authors in informal 
surroundings. A total of thirty-five contemporary 
writers are included and around each is the story 
of an informal and sometimes chatty visit. The 
interviews originally appeared on the Raleigh 
News and Observer. Among the Tar Heel writers 
caught by Mrs. Hoyle are Burke Davis, Jonathan 
Daniels, Inglis Fletcher, Paul Green, Frances 
Gray Patton, Frank Slaughter and Manly Wade 
Wellman. 

One interesting inclusion, especially for begin- 
ning writers, is suggestions from the established 
writers on working methods, aims, philosophies. 

Mrs. Hoyle lives in Smith field, North Carolina 
where her husband is mechanical supervisor of 
the local newspaper. She has been a top-flight 
Tar Heel reporter for a number of years, being 
a four-time winner of the Feature Article Cup 
given by the North Carolina Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 





Briefly Noted 

THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN CULTURE. 
By Margaret Just Butcher. Knopf. $4.50 

This book is based upon materials left by the 
late Alain Locke, added to, by the author who is 
an associate professor of English literature at 
Howard University. The book traces the role of 
the Negro in all phases of American cultural de- 
velopment, beginning with the early folk music 
dances and folklore and going through the modern 
period of Negro writers in fiction and non- 
fiction. 


THE RIVAL SHORES. By A. R. Beverley- 
Giddings. Morrow. $3.50 

A historical novel set in the tidewater section 
of Maryland in the days just prior to the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and telling in detail of the con- 
flicts and intrigues involving the Loyalists and 
the Separatists, having as its climax a sea chase 
over stormy Chesapeake Bay. 


AMBROSE BIERCE’S CIVIL WAR. Edited 
by William McCann. Regnery. $0.95 


A paper bound collection of the Civil War 
memoirs and stories of the 19th century Ameri- 
can author. 


THE WIND WAS COLD. By Hugh Clevely. 
Morrow. $3.50 

A novel of a wealthy Englishman who marries 
a Texas girl and then is faced with danger when 
his past is about to be revealed. 


FORREST McNEIR OF TEXAS. By Forrest 
McNeir. Naylor. $5.00 

The author is the head of a large Houston con- 
struction firm and tells how he worked his way 
up to his present position. 


CHESSIE’S ROAD. By Charles W. Turner. 
Garrett and Massie. $4.90 

The author, an associate professor of history 
at Washington and Lee University, describes the 
construction, organization, and operation of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 


GLIMPSES OF THE SOUTHLAND. By 
Robert Dane Cook. Vulcan Press. $2.50 
\ volume of poems by a Southern writer. 


BEL-TANE. By Stella Price McElrath. Van- 
tage. $3.50 

A historical novel of the 19th century set in 
Texas. 


ONE WAS A MARINE. By Doyle New. 
Greenwich Publishers. $3.50 

A novel of the Marine Corps and a Southern 
boy and his struggle to rise from private to major. 


KIT CARSON. By Claude Gentry. Magnolia 
Publishers. $3.00 

A biography which tells the story of Carson’s 
travels and adventures in the 19th century South- 
west. 


BILLY GRAHAM. By Stanley High. McGraw- 
Till. $3.95 

A new personal story of North Carolina’s fa- 
mous evangelist, including a history of his cru- 
sades. 
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THE MILITANT SOUTH. By John Hope 
Franklin. Harvard. $5.00 

An analysis of the cultural, social and psy- 
chological conditions in the South prior to the 
Civil War. The author is head of the history de- 
partment at Brooklyn College. 


GRAY GHOSTS AND REBEL RAIDERS. 
By V.C. Jones. Holt. $4.50 

With an introduction by Bruce Catton, this is 
an account of Confederate guerrilla raiders in 
the Virginia sector of the Civil War. 


NIGHT OF THE TIGER. By AI Dewlen. 
McGraw-Hill. $3.75 
A suspense story set in a small Texas town in 


the 1880's. 


From the University Presses 
FORT GRIFFIN ON THE TEXAS FRON- 
TIER. By Carl C. Rister. University of Okla- 
homa Press. $3.50 

Fort Griffin was situated on the Clear Fork of 
the Brazos River directly west of Fort Worth. 
The area was a choice hunting ground of the 
Comanche and Kiowa Indian tribes, an area also 
much coveted by the white settlers. No segment 
of the American frontier had a more colorful 
history, nor more varied experiences and Mr. 
Rister, who at the time of his death in 1955 was 
Professor of History at Texas Technological 
College, describes the fort and its history in com- 
petent manner. 

The area of the Clear Fork was first explored 
in 1854 while Fort Griffin was established in 
1867. Many men who later gained fame in the 
Civil War had a part in the exploration of the 
area. Included among these were Lee, Hood, and 
Hardee. Mr. Rister describes the early explora- 
tions, the efforts to found Indian reservations 
there, the problems caused by the wild tribes 
to the north and norhwest. The story is filled 
with Indian battles and Indian chases, of murders, 
of the hardy life that faced men and women in 
the Southwest before and even after the Civil 
War. A measure of the toughness of life is indi- 


cated by the fact that in one year the post surgeon 


reported treating 150 men for miscellaneous 
wounds received while in their cups! 

Fort Griffin had troubles, even after the Civil 
War. In 1871 and 1872 the Indians went on a 
rampage. And it was to be 1880 before orderly 
life supplanted the Indian battles, crime and out- 
lawry that flourished. For a period Fort Grif- 
fin was the center of a vast trade in buffalo 
hides. But the buffalo began to disappear and by 
1878 merchants complained of the small number 
of hides brought in. At about the time the buf- 
faloes were disappearing, farmers and ranchers 
began to move into the area in increasing numbers. 

The border had advanced westward. The once 
hostile Comanches and Kiowas were now settled 
(after many broken promises on the part of the 
whites) on reservations. On May 31, 1881 the 
United States flag flying above Fort Griffin was 
lowered. By the end of the century only a com- 
bination general store and post office was main- 
tained and finally it too was abandoned. 

This is an excellent book, made especially good 
because it is filled with people, white and red, 
whose exploits and adventures make this neg- 
lected spot come to life again. 


COMMON EXOTIC TREES OF SOUTH 
FLORIDA. By Mary F. Barrett. University of 
Florida. $8.50 

A reference work for botanists and general 
readers. 


THE LAND CALLED CHICORA. By Paul 
Quattlebaum, University of Florida. $3.75 

Chronicles of sixteenth century exploration and 
settlement along the coasts of the Carolinas. With 
maps. 


A TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. By Washing- 
ton Irving. University of Oklahoma. $2.00. 
With an introduction by John Francis Mc- 
Dermott, this is a new, annotated edition. After 
seventeen years abroad Irving returned to this 
country in 1832 and embarked on a tour of the 
country west of Arkansas. His journey extended 
from Fort Gibson to the Cross Timbers in what 
is now Oklahoma. The book was first published 


in 1835. 
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THE RAIN FORESTS OF GOLFO DULCE. 
By Paul Allen. University of Florida. $8.50 

An extensive study of the rain forests of Cen 
tral America. 


HOOKER’S THEOLOGY OF COMMON 
PRAYER. By Richard Hooker. University of 
the South (Sewanee). $4.00; paper $2.50 

The fifth book of Hooker’s “Ecclesiastical 
Polity,” dealing with public worship, expanded 
by Prof. John Marshall of the University of the 
South. 


ESCAPE FROM RECONSTRUCTION. By 
W. C. Nunn. Texas Christian University. $2.50 

The history of a group of Confederates who 
fled to Mexico at the end of the Civil War. 


THE FIRST COPYRIGHT STATUTE. By 
Harry Ransom. University of Texas. $3.75 


THE FIGHTING CHEYENNES. By George 
Grinnell. University of Oklahoma. $5.00 

This book was originally published in 1915 and 
is an exhaustive and well documented account of 
the Plains Indians. While it is largely concerned 
with the Cheyennes and their battles, it includes 
much information on other tribes and on the In- 
dian in general. 


Among the New Juveniles 


For the Very Young 
BIG LITTLE DAVID. By Lois Lenski. Ox- 
ford. $1.50 
A little book about one of Lois Lenski’s most 
popular characters and describing in simple text 
and full page pictures the whole story of Davy’s 
life. For ages 3 to 6. 


MICKEY’S MAGNET. By Franklyn Branley 
and Eleanor Vaughn. Crowell. $2.50 

Mickey has many adventures when his father 
gives him a magnet. With full page pictures in 
color and for ages 4 to 7. 


AWAY WE GO! Compiled by Catherine Mc- 
Ewen. Crowell. $2.50 


A collection of 100 children’s poems, suitable 
for reading aloud or for beginning readers. With 
attractive black and white illustrations. Ages 3 


to 8. 


LITTLE KITTEN, BIG WORLD. By Victor 
and Jeanne Baldwin. Morrow. $2.00 

For ages 4 to 8. A beautifully illustrated (pho- 
tographs) story of a day in the life of a Siamese 
kitten named Simmy. 


For Ages Six To Ten 

TIZZ TAKES A TRIP. By Eliza Bialk. Chil- 
dren’s Press. $2.50 

Another story of Tizz, the mischievous pony 
belonging to the Hill family. Tizz helps the chil- 
dren of the family and then comes to a party, 
for which they were earning money. Beautifully 
illustrated. 


LITTLE PEAR AND THE RABBIT. By 
Eleanor Frances Lattimore. Morrow. $2.50 

This is another of Eleanor Lattimore’s “Little 
Pear’ stories, developed around a Chinese boy 
living in a small Chinese village. Little Pear 
lives with his father and mother, two sisters and 
a baby brother. The story is filled with animals, 
particularly the pair of rabbits that Little Pear 
buys with some enchanting results. Illustrated by 
the author. 


ADVENTURES OF ESTEBAN. 
guerite Butterfield. Scribners. $2.50 


By Mar- 


A story of a little boy who lives in a village 
high in the mountains of Majorca. Esteban has a 
pet goat and the story is built around the ad- 
ventures of the child and the goat. 


THE TRUE BOOK OF MORE SCIENCE 
EXPERIMENTS. By Illa Todendorf. Chil- 
dren’s Press. $2.00 

This book is written primarily for children in 
the first two grades. It includes a number of 
simple experiments in the general areas of light, 
water, water vapor, etc. Through the experi- 
ments, children may learn some of the basic 
principles of science. 
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For Ages Eight To Twelve 
GRUYO OF THE FLYING H. By Mark 
Storm. Children’s Press. $2.50 

The owner of a ranch gives a colt he does not 
want to a nine year old Mexican boy who works 
on the ranch. The story deals with the boy and 
the horse growing up together and learning to- 
gether. With illustrations by the author. 


BERTIE AND EDDIE. By Rosalys Hall. Ox- 
ford. $3.00 

Designed primarily for ages eight to ten, this 
is the story of two young brothers who were 
always arguing. The author develops the rela- 
tionship of the two boys as they have adventures 
together and develop a growing feeling of com- 
panionship. Illustrated with line drawings by 
Veronica Reed. 


GLOOSKAP’S COUNTRY AND OTHER 
INDIAN TALES. 
ford. $3.50 
Glooskap was a supernatural hero of a Ca- 
nadian Indian tribe. The author has included 
many Indian tales dealing with Glooskap, as well 
as other stories of the Canadian Indians. The 
stories are complemented with numerous line 
drawings, many of them in two colors. 


3y Cyrus Macmillan. Ox- 


THE SUN SHINES BRIGHT. By Julilly Koh- 
ler. Crowell. $2.75 

A story of a summer in Kentucky spent by a 
twelve year old girl. 


A FIGHTING CHANCE. By Jackson Scholz. 
Morrow. $2.75 

A football story of especial interest to boys 
from twelve to sixteen years old. This is the 
story of Jim Carter who had one ambition, to 
become a varsity football coach. Young Jim has 
serious problems but finally is able to prove that 
he had every right to be called ‘“‘coach.” 


STAR FOR A COMPASS. By D. S. Halacy, 
Jr. Macmillan. $2.50 

This book is suitable for ages up to fourteen 
and is a sea adventure, describing the experiences 
of a boy who stowed away on the Spring voyage 





of a tuna fish boat. Rod, the hero, makes friends 
with the crew, helps solve a mystery and takes 
an active part in the excitement of catching tons 
of tuna fish. 


MAKE A WISH FOR ME. By Lenora Weber. 
Crowell. $2.75 

A story that will be of especial interest to 
girls, describing the problems of Beany Malone. 
Beany’s boy friend moves away. She has serious 
problems in high school, not only concerning the 
boys but a new girl she has promised to intro- 
duce at school. 


GOYA. By Elizabeth Ripley. Oxford. $3.00 

A biography of Francisco Goya, painter to the 
court of the King of Spain. Illustrated with 
some of Goya’s most famous church paintings, 
portraits and war pictures. 


STAND TO HORSE. By Andre Norton. Har- 
court. $3.00 

A story of the mid-nineteenth century and 
American troops who were fighting the Apache 
Indians. The principal character is Ritchie Pe- 
ters, a recruit and the story tells of Ritchie’s ad- 
justment to a life of hardship and of dangers. 


From Ages Twelve Up 
SEVEN DAYS FROM SUNDAY. By Tom 
Galt. Crowell. $3.00 
This book explains the origin of our days and 
our weeks, showing the many peoples and cul- 
tures that have contributed to our present sys- 
tem. The book is suitable for ages ten and up. 


THE MAKERS OF HONEY. By Mary G. 
Phillips. Crowell. $2.50 

A beautifully illustrated book describing how 
bees fly, build their homes, procreate, what they 
eat, how they make and gather honey. Included 
are 68 black and white drawings by Elizabeth 
Burckmyer. Among the many illustrations is one 
which clearly shows the difference between drone, 
a worker, and the queen bee, as well as others 
describing the construction of the beehive. 


UP PERISCOPE. By Robb White. Doubleday. 
$2.75 
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Robb White, author of several excellent adult 
books, has written an excellent action packed 
Navy story set in 1943, when the tide had not 
yet begun to turn in the Pacific. The hero of the 
story is Ken Braden, and his mission is to go 
ashore on a Japanese-held island and steal a 
Japanese code. This is an adventure story that 
will interest readers through high school and per- 
haps even older. 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF SPACE 
TRAVEL. By Albro Gaul. World. $4.95 

This book is not a piece of science fiction, but 
rather a combined handbook and elementary text 
for the prospective space voyager. The author 
goes into every phase of space travel as we shall 
probably experience it. He says, “The first space 
pilot has already been born, He is probably be- 
tween ten and sixteen years of age at this mo- 
ment.” The author deals with the basic problems 
of space travelers. He tells of the probable train- 
ing of prospective space pilots and describes the 
basic machinery within the thin metal shell that 
will hurtle men into space. The book is beau- 
tifully illustrated by Virgil Finlay. 


THE QUEEN’S GOLD. By Norma Young- 
berg. Morrow. $2.75 

This is an adventure story based upon fact. 
The principal character is Stephen, who is on a 
ship bound from England to Hong Kong in 1843. 
Near the coast of Borneo their ship is attacked 
by Malay pirates. Stephen’s parents are killed 
but the young boy eventually finds himself in a 
Dyak village. Stephen soon discovers that he is 
living with headhunters, The boy has many in- 
teresting experiences before he finally gets out of 
his predicament. The author spent many years in 
the Far East and the book is authentic and has 
excellent true-to-life illustrations. 


YOU AND THE SCIENCES OF MANKIND. 
3y Ray Broekel. Children’s Press. $2.00 

This book primarily for ages eleven to four- 
teen, tells of the sciences that deal with man as a 
living being. The author, a science teacher, names 
and explains these human sciences with many 
beautiful illustrations. 


NATURE’S GUARDIANS. By Harry Edward 
Neal. Messner. $3.50 

Subtitled “Your Career in Conservation,” this 
is an excellent book for young people from high 
school through college. It contains complete in- 
formation about the whole field of conservation, 
the needs, the problems, the job opportunities. 
The background needed by job applicants in var- 
ious fields of conservation are carefully ex- 
plained ; the names and addresses of colleges and 
schools which give special training are included. 
This is an excellent vocational guidance book 
covering a large, important and exciting field of 
endeavor. 


Other New Books 


This has perhaps been the decade of self-help 
books, books that tell the reader how to make a 
success of everything from selling, to raising chil- 
dren and marriage. Two new books of this na- 
ture are worthy of note. MARRIAGE IN THE 
MODERN WORLD by Phillip and Ellen Phil- 
tine (Lippincott, $3.95) is unusual in that the 
authors devote relatively little space to the sex 
relationship in marriage. The book rather deals 
with all phases of marriage in the modern world 
and this includes the problems of working wives, 
divorce, the raising of children in families that 
have been divided by divorce. The subject of 
marriage and divorce is treated with unusual 
frankness. The authors state that divorce does 
not necessarily breed juvenile delinquency, that 
a baby will not necessarily save a marriage that is 
about to go on the rocks. Women may not like 
the authors’ intimation that when the serenity of 
a home is threatened it is generally the fault of the 
wife and mother. Nor will perhaps all wives 
agree that infidelity is mutual, that a wife who 
becomes tied up in housekeeping and children, 
who forgets the husband is just as basically un- 
faithful as the husband who philanders. 


THE LIFE YOU WANT TO LIVE by Hy- 
man Judah Schachtel (Lutton, $2.95) is an effort 
to provide a helpful approach to modern living. 
The author is Chief Rabbi of the Congregation 
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Beth Israel in Houston, Texas and writes a fea- 


ture, “Enjoyment of Life” for the Bell Syndicate. 


Rabbi Schachtel writes of mental health, the prob- 
lem of conquering loneliness, youth, sex, and 
morals, give pointers on self improvement and 
adult education. 

The Pioneer Press of Harriman, Tennessee has 


published another title in its series on guns. 
“English Guns and Gun Makers” by H. J. Blanch 
and Martin Rywell sells at $2.50 and is a history 
of English Sporting and Military Small Arms. 
The book includes a compilation of all English, 
Irish and Scottish gun makers from 1500 to the 
present time. With many illustrations. 
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Tennessee’s 


JANE 
MERCHANT 


Her New Book 


THINK ABOUT 
THESE THINGS 


Eighty-six meditations in poetry and 
prayer based on Philippians 4: 8— 
“Whatever is true, honorable, just, pure, 
lovely, gracious . . . Think about these 
things.” 


Jesse Stuart has said of the writing of 
Knoxville’s prize-winning poet: “Jane 
Merchant has written some of the finest 
religious poems that are being written 
in America today. Her poems remind 
me of the early religious poems by 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Chris- 
tian Rossetti.” 


Poems by Miss Merchant have ap- 
peared in many leading publications in- 
cluding The Saturday Evening Post, 
Good Housekeeping, The Christian 
Science Monitor, the New York Herald- 
Tribune, and her first book, THE 
GREATEST OF THESE ; , Was 
awarded first prize for the best book of 
poetry by a member by the National 
League of American Pen Women. 
Pocket size. $1.50 


at all bookstores 


— 
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The Final Volume 


THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


Vitiaell AF paar 


Volume 1—General and Old Testament Articles; 
Genesis—Exodus 

Volume 2—Leviticus—Samuel 

Volume 3—Kings—Job 

Volume 4—Psalms—Proverbs 

Volume 5—Ecclesiastes—Jeremiah 

Volume 6—Lamentations— Malachi 

Volume 7—-New Testament Articles; Matthew 


Mark 
Volume 8—Luke—John 
Volume 9—Acts—Romans 
Volume 10—Corinthians—Ephesians 
Volume 11-Philippians—Hebrews 
Each volume, $8.75 


Volume 12 


With indexes to the entire set; gen- 
eral articles on the Bible, and complete 
texts, in both King James and Revised 
Standard Versions, and commentary on 
the books of James-Revelation. Contrib- 
utors are: Burton Scott Easton, Gordon 
Poteat, Archibald M. Hunter, Elmer G. 
Homrighausen, Albert E. Barnett, Amos 
N. Wilder, Paul W. Hoon, Martin Rist, 
Lynnv Harold Hough, Kenneth L. Clark, 
Frank M. Cross, Jr., John Knox, and 
Samuel Terrien. To be published Feb- 
ruary 12, 1957. $8.75 


at all Bookstores 
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The Naylor Company 


presents four fine books 


ROMANCE OF A LITTLE VILLAGE GIRL. By Cleo Jaramillo. 200 pages. Price 
$3.00 


This is the fascinating autobiography of a New Mexican aristocrat, now elderly. 
Senora Jaramillo was born to the purple of early Spanish society in the Southwest, 
and grew to maturity in that romantic region. With real charm and marked 
talent she writes of her interesting life, which was filled with incident and adventure. 


REX GOES TO THE RODEO. By Kate Tarkington. 38 pages (paperback). Price 


seventy-five cents 


This is a beautifully written book for young boys. Rex had a thrilling time at the 
Rodeo in San Antonio, and all youngsters will want to read of his unusual experiences 
there. 


THE YEAR OF CHARLES. By Ida Ellen Rath. 218 pages. Price $3.00 


This tender and moving story of a little girl and her first manly sweetheart has 
already had a splendid reception over the country; it has been flatteringly reviewed 
and recommended from all sections. Frankie, who was nine, and Charles, who was 
twelve, are lovable and natural children, but they had to meet adult problems. The 
way they worked these out makes for beautiful reading. 


COME HOME BILL BAILEY. By Jesse Wilkerson. 141 pages. Price $2.50 


This fine and normal story of a boy and his horse will tug at your heartstrings. Bill 
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